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The Mermaid. 





Tuts eighth ‘* wonder of the world;"* 
this * frightful monster which the world 
ne’er saw,” until the present year, is 
now the great source of attraction in 
the British metropolis; and three to 
four hundred people every day pay 
their shilling each to see a disgusting 
sort of a compound animal, which con- 
tains in itself every thing that is odious 
and disagreeable. But the curiosity to 
see a real Mermaid, after all tke fic- 
tions that have been related respecting 
it, is natural enough—the only point is, 
whether it is a real one or not; and 
even on this professional men disagree. 

This singular creature, which it is 
reported was brought to Batavia, in 
~*~ 4) Indies, from some of the 
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neighbouring islands, is ina state of 
high preservation, and appears to have 
been so for many years. It is nearly 
three feet inlength, Its head is nearly 
round, about the size of that of a child 
two or three years old—its forehead 
somewhat depressed, and chin project- 
ing similar to the negro, Its teeth per- 
fect, and beautifully set in circular 
rows ; but the canine teeth, as they are 
called, being longer, project much be- 
yond the others. The cheeks of the 
face project a little, which, together 
with the eyes, eye-brows, chin, mouth, 
tongue, ears, throat, &c. exactly re- 
semble those of the human species. 
Its head is somewhat bent forward. 
The spinous processes of the cervical 
and dorsal vertebre project in that dis- 
tinct and regular order, down to the 
lower part of the breast, that we find 
in the human subject; when they gra- 
dually lose themselves on entering the 
natural form of the lower portion of 
the body of a fish. The scapula and 
acnnthe latter of which are of great 
length—hands, thumbs, fingers, and 
nails, furnish us with an exact repre- 
sentation of those of a delicate female ; 
the breast bone, clavicles, and ribs of 
the chest are perfectly distinct, and 
the breasts, which are now of some 
size, and appear to have been very 
large—and nipples, are a tolerable 
model of those in the human species. 
Its body appears to be muscular above 
the chest, and covered with cuticle and 
hair, dispersed as in the human skin. 

The one side of the head is covered 
with black human hair, about half an 
inch or an inch in length; but on the 
other side it appears to have been 
much worn or rubbed off. 

When examining this singular phe- 
nomenon, what excited astonishment 
was, the external covering from the 
chest upwards to be such a near re- 
presentation of that of a human being, 
whilst the whole of the body below 
was enveloped with the scaly covering 
of a fish. : 

Immediately under the breasts, the 
fishy form commences, by two large 
fins on its belly, on which it has been 
represented by those who have seen it 
at sea to rest the upper part of its 
body above wr it then tapers of 
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aud terminates in the tail of a fish, not 
nnlike that of a salmon. 

The engraving we give in our pre- 
sent number isa very correct delinea- 
tion of the appearance of the Mermaid 
which has been brought from one of 
the Molucca Islands. - But, positive as 
some persons are, as to its really being 
that long-deemed fabulous creature, 
the Mermaid, we must beg leave to 
express our doubts—we may say firm 
conviction—that it is an imposture— 
certainly not the first that has been 
practised on the credulity of honest 
John Bull. The fact is, that the lower 
part is a real fish, of a species found 
in the rivers of China and Japan, the 
bead and shoulders being cut off, and 
replaced by the bust of a baboon. We 
are confirmed in our opinion ofits being 
an imposture by several of our contem- 
poraries, as wellas by the opinion of 
several professional gentlemen. The 
Editor of the Literary Gazette, in 
speaking of it, says: 

‘Our opinion is fixed that it is a 
composition ; a most ingenious one, 
we grant, bat still nothing beyond the 
admirably put together members of 
various animals, The extraordinary 
skill of the Chinese and Japanese in 
executing such deceptions is notorious, 
and we have no doubt but that the 
Mermaid is a manufacture from the 
Indian Sea, where it has been pretend- 
ed it was caught. Weare not of those 
who, because they happen not to have 
had direct proof of the existence of 
any extraordinary natural phenomenon, 
push scepticism to the extreme, and 
deny its possibility. The depths of the 
sea, in all probability, from various 
chemical and philosophical causes, con- 
tain animals unknown to its surface, 
waters, or if ever, rarely seen by hu- 
man eye, But when a creature is pre- 
sented to us, having no other organi- 
zation but that which is suitable to a 
medium always open to our observa- 
tion, it in the first instance excites sus- 
picion that only one individual of the 
species should be discovered and ob- 
tained. When knowledge was more 
limited, the stories of Mermaids seen 
in distant quarters might be credited by 
the many, and notentirely disbelieved 
by the few ; but now, when European, 
and especially British, commerce fills 
every corner of the earth with men of 
observation and science, the unique 
becoines the incredible, and we receive 
with far greater doubt the apparition 
of such anomalies as the present. It 
is curious, that though medical men 
seem in general to regard this crea- 
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ture as a possible production of nature, 
no naturalist of any ability credits it 
after five minutes observation! This 
may perhaps be accounted for by their 
acquaintance with the parts of distinct 
animals, of which, it appears, the 
Mermaid is composed. The cheeks of 
the blue-faced ape, the canine teeth, 
the simia upper body, and the tail of 
the fish, are all familiar to them in less 
complex combinations, and they pro- 
nounce at once that the whole is an 
imposture. And such is our settled 
conviction.” 

A monthly journal, after giving a 
long account of Mermaids, and refer- 
ting to an engraving of the one now 
exhibiting in London, which, we are 
told, appears in that number, has with- 
drawn the plate, in consequence of a 
subsequent conviction of the imposture. 
It is, however, a very ingenious impos- 
ture, and therefore is worth seeing on 
that account. 

But while we doubt the reality of the 
disgusting looking Mermaid (as it is 
called) now exhibiting, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that there is a 
host of evidence in favour of the ex- 
istence of such a creature, both in 
ancient and modern times. Pliny says, 
that ‘‘ the Ambassadors to Augustus 
from Gaul declared that sea-women 
were often seen in their neighbour- 
hood.” Solinus and Aulus Gellius also 
speak of their existence. 

It is related in the Histoire d’Angle- 
terre, part 1, page 403, that.in the vear 
1187, a Merman was ‘‘ fished up” in 
the county of Suffolk, and kept by the 
governor for six months; it was ex- 
actly like a man im every respect, and 
wanted nothing but speech. He never 
could be brought to any understanding 
of his nature or situation, and at length 
made his escape, and was seen to 
plunge into the sea, from whence he 
returned no more. 

In 1430, in the great tempests which 
destroyed the dykes in Holland, some 
women at Edam, in West-Freezeland , 
saw a Mermaid who had been driven 
by the waters into the meadows which 
were overflowed. They took it, and 
(as it is said) dressed it in female attire, 
and taught it to spin. Itfed on cooked 
meat, but all efforts to teach it to speak 
proved ineffectual, though Parival says, 
‘© it had some notion of a deity, and 
made its reverences very . devoutly 
when it passed a crucifix.” It was 
taken to Haerlem, where it lived some 
years, but it ever retained an inclina- 
tion for the water. At its death it was 
allowed christian burial. % 
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In 13500, on the coast of Ceylon, some 
fishermen caught, at one draught of their 
nets, seven Mermen and Mermaids.— 
They were dissected, and found made 
exactly like human beings. For a full 
account of this last circumstance, see 
the Histoire de la Compaigne de Jesus, 
part 2d. t. 4. No. 276. 

In 1531, a Merman, caught in the 
Baltic, was sent to Sigismond, king of 
Poland, with whom, says the account, 
he lived three days, and was seen by 
the whole court; but whether he died 
or escaped at the end of that period, 
we cannot say. But in some tracts 
published by John Gregory, A. M. and 
chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1650, this identical Merman is describ- 
ed, ‘‘as a huge animal of the human 
form, but very much resembling a 
bishop in his pontificals.’” A German 
engraving of this being I have seen, it 
is extremely curious. 

Georgius Trapanzantius declares 
that he himself saw a Mermaid, ex- 
tremely beautiful, rise many times 
above water; he adds, that in Epiras, 
a Merman came on the shore, and 
watched near a spring of water, en- 
deavouring to catch young women that 
came there ; he was caught, but could 
not be made to eat. 

Maillet in his Teliamede, speaks of 
a Merman which was seen by the 
whole of a French ship’s crew, off 
Newfoundland, in 1730, for some hours. 
The account was signed by all the crew 
that could write, and was sent to the 
Compte de Maurepas on the Sth Sep- 
tember, 1725. 

Such are the accounts given by dif- 
ferent writers at various periods rela- 
tive to ‘the Mermaid. In our next we 
shall give similar evidence of more 
recent times, reserving for ourselves 
what we wish all our readers to do, 
the right to exercise their own private 
judgment as to its fallacy or truth. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 

The ninth of November, Lord May- 
or’s day, is quite a saturnalia in Lon- 
don; at least in the city, where all 
loyal citizens are expected to forsake 
their usual avocations, and give them- 
Selves up to mirth and jollity. On this 
day the Lord Mayor elect, who is this 
year Mr. Alderman Heygate, proceeds 
in great state to Westminster, in the 
city barge, accompanied by the barges 
of several of the Companies ; and hav- 
ing been sworn into office at the Ex- 
chequer, returns in still greater state 
by land to Guildhall, where a splendid 
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this feast such liverymen of the several 
companies as do not attend it, dine at 
their respective halls. 

The dignity of Lord Mayor is the 
highest office of civic ambition; and 
although the allowance of the city for 
executing the office is very liberal, yet 
it often falls infinitely short of the ex- 
pense of a splendid Mayoralty, Mr. 
Alderman Wood, and some others, 
when filling the office, kept open house, 
and spent three times the city allow- 
ance. Others, however, are more 
economical, and think they ought not 
to sacrifice their private fortune tor 
civic pageantry. 

The following account of the office 
of Lord Mayor is abridged from a 
longer article which has appeared in 
the Literary Chronicle : 

‘© The city of London always posses- 
sed some peculiar privileges, but in the 
early period of its history, arbitrary 
monarchs took them and gave them 
back attheir pleasure. In other words, 
whenever the monarch was in want of 
a round sum of money, he pounced, for 
some offence, either real or easily 
feigned, on the city’s rights, which 
were not to be regained, except at a 
high price. It is interesting to mark 
the progress of the office of Mayor, 
from its comparative insignificance, to 
its present importance. 

‘*It appears from the best authori- 
ties, that the name of Mayor was not 
attached to the chief officers of the city 
until the year 1199. Before that period, 
he was denominated Bailiff: under that 
title, Henry Fitz Alwyne officiated at 
the coronation of Richard I. and this 
same citizen, in the year 1192, assumed, 
in the first civic record extant, the title 
of Mayor. 

‘* During the mayoralty of Fitz Al- 
wyne, an office then dependent on the 
crown, and which he held for twenty- 
four years, the city first obtained its 
jurisdiction and conservancy of the 
river Thames, and a water bailiff was 
appointed as a deputy to the Mayor. 
King John was the first who conferred 
on the citizens the privilege of choos- 
ing their chief magistrate, who had 
hitherto been appointed by the King. 
Henry III. seems to have considered 
the city merely as a body for the ex- 
ercise of experiments of rapacity; for 
almost every year, on some frivolous 
pretext, he took away some privileges, 
which the citizens re-purchased at the 
price stipulated by the monarch; and 
on one occasion it cost them eleven 
hundred marks. They bought the privi- 
lege, in “7 year 1254, of presenting 
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their new Mayor annually to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, in the 
absence of the King; whereas, be- 
fore that period, they were obliged 
to repair to the King’s residence, in 
any part of England, to present their 
chief magistrate. It may be entertain- 
ing to give in this place an instance of 
ane of the exactions of this charter- 
giving sovereign. A convict confined 
in Newgate for the murder of a prior, 
a relation to the Queen, contrived to 
effect his escape, and the King imme- 
diately demanded 3,000 marks of the 
city, as an atonement; he even de- 
graded both the Sheriffs, and clapped 
into prison several of the principal ci- 
tizens, till this unjust demand was com- 
plied with. It may here be mentioned, 
that it was usual with this King 
and with his successor, Edward, to 
appoint a custos of the peace of 
the city whenever there was any vio- 
lent disagreement among the cilizens. 
Edward II. a contemptible monarch, 
made several bargains with the city, 
and, at a good price, gave them some 
valuable regulations. It was in his 
reign ordained, that the Mayor should 
hold his office only for one year, and 
that the Aldermen also should be re- 
elected annually. Neither of these or- 
dinances, however, seem to have met 
with the slightest reward. Edward 
the Third first made the office of Mayor 
obligatory to the person chosen, who, 
on the refusal of serving, was fined 
one hundred marks. ‘This monarch 
first granted the privilege of having 
gold or silver maces carried before 
the chief magistrate; and either on 
this or some other occasion, equally 
important, the chief magistrate began 
to assume the title of Lord Mayor, as 
corresponding, no doubt, with this ad- 
ded dignity to his public appearances. 
In the year 1474, (in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV.) an act of Common Council 
settled the mode of electing Mayors as 
it at present exists. Various additio- 
nal privileges were granted from time 
to time, and generally for a good 
price, till the time of Charles. I. in 
whose reign, for the first time, a Lord 
Mayor was invested with the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the Tower ; this, how- 
ever, was but a temporary grant.— 
Charles If. by an arbitrary act, .sanc- 
tioned by a corrupt judge, suspénded 
all the charters of the city, and took 
all power icto his own hands. This 
power, however, was restored by 
William, and finally settled beyond 
dispute, by an act passed in the 11th 
year of Geo. I. But it was to George 
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II. that the city were indebted for the 
charter which constituted all the Al- 
dermen justices of the peace. These 
privileges the city still enjoy, and they 
watch, with becoming jealousy, every 
attempt to infringe upon them.” 

As to Lord Mayor's day, as it is at 
present celebrated, it would be an act 
of supererogation to describe it, since 
there is scarcely an individual who is‘ 
not fully acquainted with all the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of this (to the peo- 
ple of London) auspicious day. 





SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Journals, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 

London Bridge seems to have bee 
first built of wood, between A. D. 99: 
and 1016, not by the Convent of St. Mary 
Overy, but at the public charge, and 
perhaps in a different place from the 
present, since the Conqueror’s Charter 
to Westminster Abbey mentions But- 
tolph’s gate and wharf, then at the head 
of London Bridge. It was burnt 1186, 
temp. Stephen, but afterwards repaired, 
and in 1163 rebuilt of timber by Peter 
Colechurch, according to Stowe, who 
presently subjoins, that Peter began it 
of stone 1176, West of the ether.— 
Whether he died or became incapable 
of finishing it, King John appointed 
Isenbert of Xainctes, 1202, to finish it, 
which he did 1209. In 1282, five 
arches were carried away by snow; 
and in 1320, it being dangerous to pass 
over, a collection was made among the 
Clergy and Laity to repair it. In 1895, 
was a tournament on it, whence Stowe 
infers it had no houses on it. The 
tower at the North end of the draw- 
bridge was begun 1426. 

About 1436, two arches of the South 
end fell down, with the bridge-gate : 
the ruins of the latter still remaining, 
one of the locks or passages for the 
water is almost rendered useless; 
whence it has received the name of 
the rock lock, which has occasioned it 
to be taken for a natural rock; these 
ruins, though they have lain under 
water three centuries, are still as im- 
penetrable as a solid rock. At every 
uncommon low neap tide, such as hap- 
pened in 1716, many hands are employ- 
ed to. remove them, but to no purpose. 

At what period houses were built on 
it seems not exactly known, probably 
not for two centuries after its first com- 
pletion in 1209; but the hauses being 
found a great inconvenience and nui- 
sance, they were removed in 1758, the 
avenues enlarged, and the whole made 
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more commodious; the two centre 
arches were united into what has since 
heen called the great arch, by remov- 
ing the middle pier; and the whole 
was repaired at the cost of above 
$90,000. 

The lovers of antiquity must regret 
the demolition of that singular, and 
perhaps unparalleled monument, the 
Chapel of St. Mary Colechurch, in the 
alterations of London Bridge. Two 
views of it were given in Gent. Mag. 
Sept. and Oct. 1753. It was 65 feet by 
20, and 14 feet high, divided into two 
stories ; the upper, in modern times, 
serving for a dwelling-house, the lower 
for a warehouse. It was in the ninth 
pier of the bridge. Under the stair- 
case was found the tomb of Peter the 
chaplain and architect, who began Lon- 
don,Bridge 1176.—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 


NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 

The New Marriage Act has been 
regularly debated and passed in Par- 
liament, to the no small gratification of 
some high personages, and is regularly 
disregarded, and in progress to be for- 
gotten, by most of the married part of 
the community, like many other mise 


laws, with which they think they have 


at present nothing to do. 

But, there is a great portion of the 
community who are still unmarried, al- 
though the first of September is gone 
past; a great many who are thinking 
of marriage; a great many who have 
long been plotting and planning for it; 
and nota few, particularly of the fe- 
male sex, who are only hoping for it: 
among all of whom the Marriage Act 
has produced what is commonly called 
a sensation. 

But, delays being dangerous, no small 
number have been frightened by the 
portentous Ist of September to plunge 
into the holy state of wedlock, to whom 
the said Marriage Act has also, with- 
out doubt, been the means of producing 
aconsiderable amount of sensation.—- 
There is a great sensation felt at the 
Stock Exchange when a gréat man cuts 
his throat, or an Eastern Pacha hap- 
pens to lose his head; there is a sen- 
sation in the city whena “ good man”’ 
becomes bankrupt, or a fat citizen 
turns Highlander; there is a sensation 
among the Scotch clergy when they 
have an “ effulgent” address to write 
to the ** bulwark of their church ;”’ and 
there is a sensation among the bishops 
when one of their members is found out 
to be—not so good as he ought to be. 

But there are a great many who have 


other things to thlak of besides ‘ the 
kirk of Scotland,” and the city baronet 
without breeches; who are neither 
careful about Ali Pacha nor the Vice 
Society; who nevertheless have their 
feelings, and to whom the Marriage 
Act is of no little importance. I have 
had some opportunity of observing how 
this terrible Act has affected many, par- 
ticularly among the lower orders, about 
whom the Act-makers never concerned 
themselves. Many athoughtless young 
woman has been forced to think by it, 
and many a foolish young man it has 
almost made prudent. 

There are so many certified and sign- 
ed matters, and oaths, and extracts re- 
quired, that many women who thought 
themselves secure of husbands are en- 
tirely disconcerted, most awkwardly 
situated, and sorely disappointed. It 
has made many think, who otherwise 
would have married, as is customary, 
without thinking at all; and has given 
opportunity for the advice-givers and 
teachers of wisdom—which nobody 
about to get married has leisure to be 
troubled with—to shake their heads, 
and deliver their lectures. 

But those most to be pitied are such 
ladies whose charms have remained too 
long untasted, and whose beauty—lit- 
tle as there may be of it—is beginning 
to be on the wane; who now, for lack 
of some unlucky consent or certificate, 
on the part of those whom they may, 
with much art and pains taking, have 
brought fairly to commit themselves ; 
may now find all their labour lost, and 
all their tender hopes disappointed.— 
What anticipations may now be frus- 
trated! What pleasing dreams may, 
since the Ist of September, never be 
destined to be answered by any sub- 
stantial reality. Tam myself acquaint- 
ed with a lady, in the doubtful time of 
life, between a young woman and an 
old mzid, who had waited, and watched, 
and wished, and longed, and survived 
two or three disappointments, until 
Patience was just ready to be sent 
about his business ; when, lo! a lover 
appeared—and a desirable lover, too; 
whom proper attentions on her part 
soon brought to name the ,time—the 
month of October; it could not he 
sooner, but it should not be later. 

Drive away thou drone, Time, 

And bring about our bridal day. 

But, in the mean time, out comes the 
Marriage Act, with its certificates, its 
affidavits, and its church-coor labels; 
and the cruel man begins to edge off, 
and the constant fair must only sigh 
and wring “her lily hand.””) Her very 
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look is completely changed. She seems, 
instead of thinking of the caresses of a 
husband, and the dear name of Mrs. 
B. to be pondering on the rueful pro- 
spect. of withered charms; and, in the 
place of husband and children, the 
companionship and intimacy of a mon- 
key, a parrot, and a cat.—Monthly 
Magazine. 


ANGLING IN SURINAM. 

The negroes of Surinam take their 
fish by implements which may be deno- 
minated the spring kook and the spring 
baskei ; the first of which consists of a 
strong elastic rod or pole stuck in the 
ground under water, and to the other 
end of which are attached two lines of 
unequal lengths, the shorter having 
fastened to it a small stick ten inches 
long, and the other the same, but fixed 
lower ; while at the extremity of this 
line is hooked a small fish by the fins, 
in such a manner, however, as to be 
able to swim to and fro, and serve as a 
bait for the larger species. Two long 
sticks being next placed in the ground, 
so as to appear above water, a third 
stick is laid across, forming them into 
the appearance of a gallows; above 
this gallows is bent ahd fixed the elastic 
rod or pole, by means of the double 
line and the sticks fixed thereon, as 
mentioned above, but in such a man- 
ner that, at the least pull at the bait, 
the apparatus gives way, the elastic 
rod instantly assumes an upright posi- 
tion, and the fish that occasioned the 
spring, by taking the bait, is imme- 
diately suspended above water. The 
spring basket is upon a similar eon- 
struction. The basket is made of wa- 
rimbo-reeds in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
in the small end of which the elastic 
rod is fastened, while at the other end 
is an open trap-door, the whole being 
supported in a proper position by a 
forked stick. No sooner has a large 
fish entered the basket and taken the 
bait, than the elastic rod, as in the 
former instance, erects itself with a 
spring, the trap-door closes, and the 
game is thus secured. In this mode of 
angling there is, of course, no occasion 
to watch the line as in the common 
methed, when it frequently happens 
that the philosophic fisher displays no 
ordinary degree of patience in calmly 
waiting for hours, or perhaps for days, 
in expectation of a very fine nibble at 
least, if nota fierce bite. The spring- 
hook, or spring-basket, if set at night, 
may be conveniently examined the next 
morning, and will seldom be found 
empty, unless fish be very scarce.— 
Annals of Sporting. 


THE WISDOM OF LAUGHTER. 
“Let those now laugh who never 
Jaugh’d before, 

And those who always laugh’d now 

laugh the more.” 

They have really brought puppet- 
shows to an incredible perfection. I 
haye just been gazing upon one which 
infinitely transcends all the fantoccini, 
pantomimes, or dramas I ever beheld ; 
the figures appearing to be actuated by 
human passions, and exhibiting in 
their looks, gestures, activity, and 
earnestness, such manifold tokens of 
mutual comprehension and intelligence, 
that were it not for the ridiculous ac- 
tions they were made to perform, one 
might almost swear they were rational 
beings. Punch and Judy, even with 
the assistance of the Devil and the 
Monk, must be totally superseded by 
this more numerous and complete ex- 
hibition ; and yet the puppets of which 
I am speaking are nothing more than 
a little modified earth, of so brittle 
and fragile a nature, that they were 
constantly frittering away into dust in 
the very midst of their dancing and 
struggling, when others instantly start- 
ed up into their places, capering and 
fighting with as much eagerness as 
their predecessors—=so that the whole 
pageant was constantly renewing its 
actors without the smallest change or 
intermission in the incessant bustle of 
the performance. Here and there upon 
elevated stools I saw a few figures 
with glittering baubles upon their 
heads, who seemed not only miserable 
but giddy and intoxicated by the height 
from which they looked, and took their 
revenge by instigating the whole rab- 
ble beneath them to worry and beat 
one another to pieces, which the sense- 
less figures seemed to enact with a 
most preposterous alacrity. On the 
lower benches I beheld grave and re- 
verend-looking seigniors in robes, 
whose heads were enveloped in the 
hair of some animal, most ludicrously 
curled and greased, and who were so- 
lemnly pronouncing sentence of de- 
struction upon others, while they them- 
selves were perpetually exploding into 
similar nothingness. Here strutted a 
gay figure in scarlet, who had not only 
sold himself asa slave for the honour 
of wearing a little gold ornament upon 
his shoulder, but suffered his head to 
be shot at as a target, and his body to 
be used asa sheath for bayonets, for 
the amiable privilege of inflicting the 
same treatment upon others. There I 
beheld a portly personage in sable 
robes, who took money from his com- 
panions for pointing out to them the 
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way to the skies, while he himself 
kept constantly walking in a contrary 
direction :— and in various quarters I 
contemplated certain old puppets, whom 
I took to be miners, as they laboured 
so hard at piling up heaps of shining 
ore that it seemed to shorten their ex- 
istence ; when younger ones ran joy- 
fully up, and began kicking about the 
masses which had been so painfully ac- 
cumulated. I cannot attempt a descrip- 
tion of all the fantastical freaks which 
were exhibited ; but I repeat that, with 
the exception of their actions, these in- 
genious puppets conducted themselves 
so exactly like rational creatures, that 
the absurdity of the whole scene, to- 
gether with the contrast of their stu- 
pendous efforts and bubble-like exist- 
ence, occasioned me to burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

It was probably some such medita- 
tion upon the weakness, vanity, and in- 
consistency, the gigantic projects and 
pigmy powers of man, that kept De- 
mocritus in continual laughter, and en- 
abled him to convert both kings and 
peasants into materials of risibility. 
Being once at the court of Darius, 
when that Monarch lost his favourite 
wife, he promised to restore her to 
life, provided they would give him the 
names of three men who had never 
known adversity, that he might in- 
scribe them upon her tomb-stone; and 
upon the prince acknowledging the im- 
possibility of complying with his re- 
quest, he asked him, with his usual 
laugh, why he should expect to escape 
affliction, when not one, among so 
many millions, was exempt from cala- 
mity ? Here was philosophy as well as 
laughter; and indeed I doubt whether 
there be any wisdom more profound 
than that which developes itself by our 
risible. faculties. This convulsion, as 
well as reason, is peculiar to man, and 
one may, therefore, fairly assume that 
they illustrate and sympathize with one 
another. _ Animals were meant to cry, 
for they have no other mode of expres- 
sion ; and infants, who are in the same 
predicament, are provided witha simi- 
lar resource ; but when we arrive at 
man’s estate (the only one to which I 
ever succeeded), both the sound and 
physiognomy of weeping must be ad- 
mitted to be altogether brutal and ir- 
rational. ‘The former is positively un- 
scriptible, and we should never utter 
any thing that cannot be committed to 
writing ; andas to alachrympse visage, 
T appeal to the reader whether it be 
not contemptible and fish-like, beyond 
all the fascinations of Niobe herself to 


redeem. All associations connectéd 
with this degrading process are hate- 
ful. Perhaps I may be deemed fasti- 
diously sensitive upon this point, but I 
confess that I feel an antipathy towards 
a whale, because it has a tendency to 
blubber; I abominate the common 
crier, simply on account of his name ; 
I would rather get wet through than 
seek shelter under a weeping willow, 
and I instinctively avoid a birch on ac- 
count of certain juvenile recollections. 
‘* But hail, thou goddess fair and free 

In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne,”’ 
and before I go any farther, let me ob- 
serve how abundantly the Pagan hea- 
ven was provided, with heart-easing 
mirth; for, besides the damsel we have 
mentioned, Venus is expressly termed 
by Homer the laughter-loving queen 5 
the whole court of the immortals was 
often thrown into fits by the awkward- 
ness of Vulcan; Jove himself was so 
fond of the recreation that he even 
laughed at lover’s prejudices ; and Mo- 
mus, the jester, whose province it was 
to excite their risible faculties, was in- 
structively represented as the son of 
sleep and night, whereby we are taught 
to go to bed by times if we wish to 
have cheerful and hilarious days. But 
in this our sombre and anti-risible age, 
it has rather become the fashion to 
attack laughter, notwithstanding the 
cowardice of assaulting a personage 
who is obliged to be constantly hold- 
ing both his sides, and ia therefore in- 
eapable of other self-defence than that 
of sniggering at his assailants. I am 
too old for laughing, they tell me; 
but it is by laoghing that I have lived ~ 
to grow old, and §they may as well 
take my life itself as that whereby I 
live. 

*¢ Laugh and grow fat’? may be a 
questionable maxim, but ‘* langh and 
grow old” is an indisputable one; for 
so long as we can laugh at all, we 
shall never die unless it be of laughing. 
As to performing this operation in 
one’s sleeve, it is a base compromise ; 
no more comparable to the original 
than is @ teeth-displaying simper to 
that hilarious roar which shakes the 
wrinkles out of the heart, and frightens 
old Time from advancing towards us. 
Fortune, love, and justice, are all 
painted blind: they can neither see 
our smiles nor frowns, Fate is deaf to 
the most pathetic sorrows: we cannot 
mend our destined road of life witha 
paviour’s sigh, nor drown care - in 
tears. Let us then leave growling to 
wild beasts, and croaking to the ravens, 
indulging freely in the rationality of 
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laughter: which, in the first place, is 
reducible to writing—Ha! Ha! Ha! 
and should always be printed with 
three capital letters, and a prop of 
admiration between each, to prevent 
its bursting its sides. (The very hie- 
roglyphic makes one snigger, so fes- 
tive, social, and joyous is its charac- 
ter.) And secondly, its delicious al- 
chymy not only converts a tear into 
the quintessence of merriment, and 
makes wrinkles themselves expressive 
of youth and frolic, but lights up the 
dullest eye with a twinkle, and throws 
a flash of sunshine over the cloudiest 
visage, while it irradiates and em- 
bellishes the most beautiful. Including 
thine, reader, in the latter class, I 
counsel thee to give the experiment a 
— trial.—New Monthly Maga- 
ine. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
CUTTING A STICK. 

Smelfungus and Mundungus, accord- 
ing to that charming writer Sterne, 
travelled from Dan to Beersheba, and 
found all barren. I am satisfied they 
“were inthe wrong, and every person 
may obtain a similar conviction, who 
shall once seriously set about it: in- 
deed, I am thoroughly convinced that 
we all possess, within ourselves, means 
of enjoyment which baffle computa- 
tion, and are able to bankrupt arith- 
metic outright! There is one among 
many others which I myself possess, 
and which others, if they please, may 
possess along with me, whose cultiva- 
tion is most eminently conducive to 
health and tranquillity; I mean the ad- 
wantage of cutting a stick. 

It is somewhere observed, that few 
persons know how to take a walk; 
either they are deficient in animal 
spirits, are. without reflection, or their 
minds are wanting in that species of 
tact which is indispensible to the en- 
joyment of nature ; but you, who cas 
take a walk, when, on such beautiful 
autumnal mornings as we are now 
blessed with, you hcve sallied out into 
the fields, or down some interesting 
bye-lane, swinging your hands about, 
ad libitum, or possibly extending one 
arm, and then the other, alternately to 
their full length; then clenching the 
figt and drawing back the arm, which 


. you dart forwards with all that -muscu- 


Jar vigour which is imparted by the 
fine bracing of the wind ; have you not 
soon discovered that you lacked some- 
thing ? that something is a stick—then 
‘comes work for the eye. What a 
pleasing agitation of suspence, while 


you pass along the hedge and peer 
out for a blackthorn or a hazel, a wile 
low, or an oak, or whatever most seem- 
ly may present itself. Then again, 
when found, planting the foot securely 
on one side and then on the other ; 
** bestriding like a Colossus,”’ not *‘ the 
huge world,” but the narrow ditch; 
all this, what ecstatic exercise! The 
lopping, the trimming, the polishing, 
come in for their share of gratifica- 
tion. You at this time become as 
much attached to that useful little in- 
strument, a knife, as any unsophisti- 
cated tar in the navy. Well, your 
companion is finished: you view him, 
are pleased with him, whirl him about : 
the blood warms up and mantles with 
the exertion. But, ha! what’s that? 
A most ill-looking fellow indeed ; how 
fortunate that I should chance to have 
at command this substantial sapling ; 
it is the representative of my knuekles, 
saves them from being scarified, and 
will mediate most effectually between 
me and this genticman of prey! Oh, 
the advantages of cutting a stick! 
health of person and protection of pro- 
perty ! : 

But, the choicest spirits must at 
length flatten and evaporate: your 
walk has been beautiful; but, like 
the polar star, it would now point to- 
wards the bachelor comforts of a rump- 
steak and oyster-sauce, were it not 
that, disciple of Hymen as I somehow 
take you to be, the rump-steak falls to 
my share, and your keen eye meditates 
many an incision into the family joint. 
London greets you again; and, faith, 
something else greets you along with 
it—another ‘‘ill-looking fellow !" Oh, 
Horace! Satire the 9th (exquisitely 
turned by Francis for the amusement of 
the ladies in general, but which Miss 
—— may read in the original), what 
was the wretchedness there described 
as endured by you, compared (you say) 
with that [am about to undergo! Sare 
to make his meal upon other people's 
understanding, for never was there a 
sing’e joint in his own intellectual 
Jarder, who but Mr. Vacuum bears 
down quick upon me! Is there ne 
hope? ne remedy? Yes, one there is, 

that a sure one; you resolve not 


to know him. With optics so arran 


ged 
that not a single ray shall fall upon 
this animated piece of emptyness, you 
clear. him quick, not allowing yourself 
to be sensible to a singls impinging 
look: your gratitude bursts forth at 
your escape ; and whilst striding on 
rapidly to join your domestic circle, 
you exultingly rub your hands, and 
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again joyfully exclaim, “‘ Oh, the ad- 
vantages of cutting a stick !"--Lady'’s 
Magazine. 


Miscellantes. 


MARRIAGES OF THE PERSIANS. 

The mode of matrimonial courtships 
in Persia does not allow the eyes of the 
parties to direct their choice till they 
are mutually pledged to each other.— 
An elderly female is employed by the 
relations of the youth to visit the ob- 
ject selected by his parents or friends, 
or guessed at by himself; and her 
Office is to ascertain the damsel’s per- 
sonal endowments, and all other sub- 
jects suitable to their views in the con- 
nexion. If the report be favourable, 
the friends of the proposed bridegroom 
dispatch certain sponsors to explain his 
merits and pretensions to the relations 
of the lady, and to make the offer of 
marriage in due form, If accepted, 
the heads of the two families meet, 
when the necessary contracts are drawn 
up ; the presents, ornaments, and other 
advantages proposed by the bride- 
groom’s parents discussed and arranged; 
and when all is finally settled, the 
papers are sealed and witnessed before 
the cadi. 

On the morning of the day fixed for 
the wedding, the lover sends.a train of 
mules, laden with the promised gifts for 
his bride, to the house of her parents ; 
the whole being attended by numerous 
servants, and preceded by music and 
drums. Besides the presents for the 
lady, the procession carries all sorts of 
costly viands on large silver ‘trays, 
ready prepared to be immediately 
spread before the inmates of the house. 
The whole of the day is spent in feast- 
ing and jollity ; towards the evening, the 
damsel makes her appearance envelop- 
ed in a long veil of scarlet or crimson 
silk, and being placed on a horse or 
mule splendidly caparisoned, is conduct- 
ed to the habitation of her affianced hus- 
band by all her relations, marching in 





, regular order to the sound of the same 


clamourous band which had escorted the 
presents. When alighted at the bride- 
groom’s door, the lady is led to her 
future apartments within the house, ac- 
companied by her female relations and 
waiting maids, Her friends of the 
other sex meanwhile repair to those of 
the bridegroom, where all the male re- 
lations on both sides being assembled, 
the feasting and rejoicings recommence 
with the drums and other musical in- 
struments still playing the most con- 
spicuous part. When the supper feast 


is over, the blushing bride fs condacted 
to the nuptial chamber, and there the 
impatient lover first beholds his love, 
and the marriage is consummated with- 
out farther ceremony. The bridegroom, 
not long after, returns to his party, and 
an ancient matron in waiting, leads the 
lady back to her female friends. A 
prescribed time is allowed for both sets 
of relations to congratulate the young 
people on their union, after which 
they repair to the bridal chamber for 
the night, leaving their several com- 
panies to keep up the revelry, which 
generally lasts for three days. 

The marriage-contract stipulates the 
settlement on the bride of such jointure 
as may be agreed upon. It consists of 
a sum of money proportionate td the 
fortune of the bridegroom, and other 
presents. If he is in middling circum- 
stances he presents her with two com- 

lete dresses, a ring and a mirror.— 

his jointure, called mihir or kavin, 
is destined for the support of the wife 
in case of divorce. The husband also 
supplies the requisite furniture, car- 
pets, mats, culinary utensils, and other 
necessaries. 

It would be deemed the greatest pos- 
sible disgrace to take back the bride af- 
ter she had left her own home to go to 
the house of the bridegroom. When, 
therefore, the latter has promised a 
jointure beyond his means, a curious 
scene sometimes ensues. He shuts iis 
door against the cavalcade, and de- 
clares that he will not have the girl un- 
less the jointure be reduced to a cer- 
tain sum. A negociation takes place 
between the parties, and the matter 
is finally adjusted according to the 
wishes of the bridegroom.—Persia iz 
Minialure. 





GUY FAWKES. 

* Pray remember poor Guy!" 
which is uttered in petitionary tones of 
all sorts on the Sth of November, 
will bring to. the readers’ recollection 
the fearful Plot, so daringly designed 
to sweep off all the potential authori- 
ties of the land by one grand explosion. 
It is curious and somewhat consoling to 
observe, that if a blind and savage 
superstition was the chief exciting 
cause of the plot, it was the counter- 
acting workings of a natural humanity 
that occasioned its failure; for it is 
quite clear, that but for the kind and 
warning letter sent to Lord Monteagle 
by one of the conspirators, in which 
he was entreated not to: attend the 
opening of Parliament, the plot would 
have suceceded, at least as fay as 
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the blowing up of the House of Lords 

with its Royal, Noble, and official 
assemblage.—The conspirators _had 
taken their measures judiciously. They 
had mined a way under the House, 
where they had stowed 36 barrels of 
gunpowder, placing over them wood, 
stones, and iron crows, in order to ag- 
gravate the explosion, and extend the 
mischief. ‘* Lord”—(we quote the 
very words of Sir Edward Coke, which 
he used on the trial of Guy Fawkes)— 
“ Lord, what a wind, what a fire, what 
amotion and commotion of earth and 
air, would there have been! I tremble 
even to think of it. Miserable desola- 
tion! No King, no Queen, no Prince, 
no issue male, no Councillors of State, 
no Nobility, no Bishops, no Judges ! 
O barbarous and more than Scythian 
or Thraciaa cruelty !’’——Fawkes was 
taken at midnight (the House was to 
have met in the morning) watching 
outside the place. After he was 
seized, and the combustibles were dis- 
covered, he avowed his object; at the 
same time declaring, that had he been 
within the House when taken, as he 
‘was immediately before, he would not 
have failed to have blown them all up 
together. When carried before the 
Privy Council, he kept up the same 
daring tone; for notwithstanding the 
horror of the fact, the guilt: of his con- 
science, his sudden surprising, the ter- 
ror which should have been struck in 
him by coming into the presence of so 
grave a Council, and the restless and 
confused questions that every man all 
that day did vex him with, yet was his 
countenanice so far from being dejected, 
that he often smiled in a scornful man- 
Ber, not only avowing the fact, but re- 
penting only his failing in the execution 
thereof; whereof he said, the Devil 
and not God was the discoverer ; an- 
swering quickly to every man’s:objec- 
tion, scoffing at any idle questions, and 
jesting with such as he thought had no 
authority to examine him.” 

Fawkes and his. associates were of 
course condemned and executed as trai- 
tors. They were drawn to the place of 
execution, ‘‘ as being not worthy any 
more to tread upon the face of the 
earth, whereof they were made!”— 
also, ‘‘ as being retrogade to nature, 
therefore were they drawn backwards 
at a horse’s tail ;”—** and whereas God 
hath made the head of man jthe highest 
and most supreme part, as being: his 
chief grace and ornament, they were 
drawn with their, heads declining down- 
wards, and lyiog near the ground, as 
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being thoagl.: unfit to take the benefit 
of the common air; for which cause 
also they were strangled, being hanged 
by the neck between heaven and earth, 
as deemed unworthy of both or either ; 
as likewise that the eyes of men might 
behold, and their hearts contemn them. 
Then were they cut down alive, their 
+ 6 @  # &@ © cut off, and burnt be- 
fore their faces, as being unworthily 
begotten, and unfit to leave any gene- 
ration after them: their bowels and in- 
layed parts taken out and burnt, having 
inwardly conceived and harboured in 
their hearts such horrible treason; 
their heads cut off for having imagined 
such mischief; and lastly, their bodies 
quartered, and the quarters set up in a 
high and eminent place, for the view 
and detestation of men, and to become 
a prey for the fowls of the air.” 

This was all that was inflicted on 
* poor Guy” and his fellow-plotters ; 
and Sir Edward Coke (then Attorney- 
General) did not fail to compliment 
King James for ‘‘ his admirable cle- 
mency and moderation,”’ in not having 
“¢ exceeded the punishment of law, nor 
invented any new torture nor torment 
for them.”” Fawkes and three others 
were executed in Old Palace Yard. 





SWALLOWING CLASP KNIVES. 


‘* Every man to Ld iy aol . 
roverb. 


The following singular case is abridg- 
ed from the account drawn up by Dr. 
Marcer, and insetted in the Edia- 
—_ Philosophical Journal, for Oc- 
tober: 

Tn June, 1799, John Cummings, an 
American sailor, aged about 23, being 
with his ship on the coast of France, 
and having gone on shore with some of 
his shipmates, about two miles from 
Havre-de-Grace, he and his party di- 
rected their course towards a tent which 
they saw ina field, with a crowd of 
people round it. They found within 
the tent a man, who was entertaining 
the audience by pretending to swallow 
clasp-knives. ‘They returned on board 
and spoke of what they had seen: when 
Cammings, .who had been drinking 
freely, boasted that he could swallow 
knives as well as the Frenchman. He 
was challenged to doit. Thus pressed 
and though, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, not particularly anxious to take 
the job in hand, he did not like to go 
against his word, and having a good 
supply of grog inwardly, he took his 
own pocket-knife, and on trying to 
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swallow it, it slipped down his throat 
with great ease, and by the assistance 
of some drink, and the weight of the 
knife, it was conveyed into his stomach. 

The spectators, however, were not 
Satisfied with one experiment, and ask- 
ed the operator—whether he could 
swallow more? His answer was—all 
the knives on board the ship; upon 
which three knives were immediately 
produced, which, were swallowed in the 
same way as the former; and by this 
bold attempt of a drunken man (to use 
his own expressions) the company was 
well entertained for that night. The 
next day he passed one of the knives, 
which was not the one he swallowed 
first; andthe day afterwards he passed 
two knives at once, one of them being 
that which he first swallowed. The 
other, according to his knowledge, re- 
mained in the stomach, but he never 
felt any inconvenience from it. After 
this extraordinary performance, he 
thought no more of swallowing knives 
for the next six years. 

In March 1805, being then at Bos- 
ton, in America, he was one day tempt- 
ed, while drinking with a party of sai- 
lors, to boast of his former exploits, 
adding that he was the same man still, 
and ready to repeat ‘his performance. 
A small knife was thereupon produced, 
which he instantly swallowed. Ir. the 
course of the évening he swallowed five 
more.—The next morning crowds of 
visitors came to see him; and in the 
course of that day he was induced to 
swallow eight knives more, making in 
all fourteen! He, however, ‘paid 
dearly for his frolic. He was seized 
with constant vomiting ‘and pain in his 
Stomach: but, as he related, between 
that time and the 28th of the following 
month, he got rid of the whole of his 
cargo. 

At Spithead, December 4, in the 
same year, he was challenged to repeat 
his feats, and “ disdaining to be worse 
than his word,’’ in the course of the 
evening he swallowed five knives. The 
ship’s company next morning expres- 
sed a great desire to see him repeat the 
performance, and he complied with his 
usual readiness ; and ‘‘ by the encou- 
ragement of the people, and the assist- 
ance of good grog, he swallowed that 
day, as he distinctly recollects, nine 
clasp-knives, some of which were very 
large; and he was afterwards assured 
by the spectators that he had swallowed 
four more; which, however, he declar- 
ed he knew nothing about, being, no 
doubt, at this period of the business, 
too much intoxicated to have any recol- 


lection of what was passing.—This, 
however, is the last performance fe- 
corded ; it made at least a total of thir- 
ty-five knives swallowed} at different 
times ; and the last attempt, ultimately, 
put an end to his existence. On the 
following 6th of December he became 
much indisposed, and after various ap- 
plications, about three months after- 
wards, he felt, as he expressed himself, 
the knives ‘“‘ dropping down his bow- 
els.” He continued dreadfally ill. In 
1807 he was in Guy’s Hospital, under 
Dr. Babington ; and he there continued, 
intervals excepted, under Dr. Babing- 
ton, and afterwards under Dr. Curry, 
until March, 1809. After having gra- 
dually and miserably sunk under his 
suffering, he ther died in a state of 
extreme emaciation. 

The account is followed bya letter 
from Surgeon Lana, who was on board 
the vessel where. Cummings performed 
his last feat, and by Cummings’ own 
narrative, drawn up ia Guy’s Hospital. 
Many knives and fragments of knives 
left this extraordinary character in the 
course of 1807. Dr. Marcet’s account 
does not state whether the body was 
opened. 


MONODY ON THE DEATH OF. 

THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. — 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

The following monody on the death 
of the much-lamented Princess Char- 
lotte, is not very generally known. It 
was wriften by the elegant author of 
the ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” at the re- 
quest of some friends, to be en by 
Mrs. Bartley on the re-opening of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, after the 
Royal funeral. Though evidently writ- 
ten hastily and for a mere temporary 
purpose, it will be found to contain, like 
every production of Campbell’s pen, 
some of those sweet and tender touches 
which bespeak -the poet who, alone in 
the present day, and unseduced by the 
popular rage for sensation, continues 
to sing “the bosom scenes of life,’ 
with aclassic dignity and forbearance 
no less admirable, than his power of 
high emotion ‘and subduing pathos fs 
inimitable and enchanting. 

Britons? although our task is but to 

show 
The scenes and passions of fictitious 


woe, 
Think not we come this night without a 


art 
In PH nil sorrow of the public heart, 
Which like a shade hath darken’d every 
And moisten’d with a tear the manliest 
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Tho bell is scarcely hush'd in Windsor’s 


piles, 
That toll’d a requiem through the so- 
lemn aisles 
For ~ the Royal Flow’r low laid in 
ust, 
That was your fairest hope, your fond- 
: est trust. 
Unconscious of the doom, we dream’t 
alas ! 
That e’en these walls, e’er many months 
should pass, 
(Which but return sad accents for her 


now), 
Perhaps had witness’d her benignant 


brow, 
‘Cheer’d by the voice ye would have 
raised on high, 
In bursts of British love and loyalty. 
But Britain now thy Chief, thy People 


mourn, 
And Claremont’s home of love is left 
forlorn ; 
There, where the happiest of the hap- 
y dwelt, 
The —ae glooms—and Royalty 
elt 
A grief that every bosom feels its 


own— 
The blessing of a father’s heart o’er- 


thrown—. 
The most belov’d and most devoted 
Bride, 
Torn from an agonized Husband’s 
side, 
Who, long as Memory holds her seat, 
_ shall view 
That speechless, more than spoken, 
z last adieu ! 
‘When the fix’d eye long look’d connu- 
bial faith, 5 
And beam’d affection in the trance of 
death, 
Sad me "i pomp that yesternight be- 
eid, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem 
swell’d, 
While torch succeeding torch, illum’d 
each high 
And banner’d arch of England’s chi- 
valry— 
The rich-plum’d canopy—the gorgeous 
pall— 
The sacred march-—and sable-vested 
wall— 
These were not rites of inexpressive 
show 


But hallow'd us the types of real woe. 
Daughter of England! for a nation’s 


sighs, 
A Nation’s heart went with thine ob- 
sequies ; 
‘And oft brags Time revert a look of 
e 


gr 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief, 


Fair spirit! send thy blessing from 
above 
To realms where thou art canoniz’d by 


love .— : 

Give toa father’s, husband’s bleeding 
mind, 

The peace that angels lend to human 
kind:— 

To us, = in thy lov’d remembrance 
eel 

A sorrowing, yet a soul ennobling 


zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England's 
breast :— 

Still may thy name speak concord from 
the tomb, 

Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory 


bloom— 

They shall describe thy life, thy form 
pourtray ; ; 

But all the love that mourns thee swept 
away. 

‘Tis not in language or expressive 


arts, 
To paint—ye feel it, Britons, in your 
hearts 





Tue Universe.—The circumference 
of this globe is computed to be 25,000 
miles, and it revolves once on its axis 
in 24 hours; consequently any one spot 
on it is carried round 25,000 miles in 
that space of time—which is upwards 
of 1040 miles in an hour, or i7 miles 
in one-minute! Vast as this may seem, 
aud in comparison of which the utmost 
degree of velocity which man has been 
able to produce by the most ingenious 
contrivances sinks almost into nothing ; 
yet when put in competition with the 
amazing velocity of the earth in its 
orbit, this of its diurnal revolution on 
its axis (though indeed astonishingly 
great), is comparatively trifling and 
insignificant. 

The distance of the sun from the 
earth is 195,000,000 miles, which being 
the radius of the earth’s orbit, we 
shall have its diameter 390,000,000 
miles, and consequently the circumfer- 
ence 1225,000,000. Now as the earth 
revolves round the sun once in 365 days, 
it would travel (dividing 1225,000,000 
by 365) about 3,360,000 miles in one 
day, or, 140,000 in an hour. By this 
calculation we shall find that the earth 
is whirled through the jmmense regions 
of space, at the amazing, the incon- 
ceivable velocity of 2380 miles in a 
single minute of time ! 

Astonishing as this factis, yet when 
eompared with those things which-have 
come more immediately under our ob- 
servation, it is by no means irrecon- 
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cilable. Those who know with what 
great rapidity the blood is driven from 
the heart to the extremities of the hu- 
man system, and reflect that this rapi- 
dity is no greater than is actually ne- 
cessary for'the health and support of 
the body, may conceive with what ve- 
locity such vast bodies as this and other 
surrounding worlds must be impelled in 
their course, in order that they, as the 
several and various members whieh 
constitute the great system of Nature, 
may be kept in their respective spheres, 
in a state of health, regularity, and 
order.—For as an ingenious poet ex- 
presses himself— 
© Constant rotation of th’ unwearied 
wheel, 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her 
health, 
Her beauty, her fertility —She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while 
she moves.” 





A Few Worps In Pratse or Gar- 
RETS.—In the first place, no room can 
dispute with garrets for healthfulness : 
here the air is clearer and fresher, more 
subject to winds, and of course less 
liable to any offensive vapours from be- 
low. As health is the best friend to 
study, let all hard students hither as- 
cend: here, free from noise and hurry, 
they may enjoy their souls, either 
making their court to the muses, who 
love that their admirers should ap- 
proach them alone and in silence ; or 
perusing the labours of the learned, to 
which thought and retirement are abso- 
lutely necessary. Whenmen began to 
grow numerous in cities, when trade 
thereby increased, and noise of course, 
wise men always chose to get out of 
the way into garrets. There have the 
greatest authors lived, there resigned 
their breath. There lived the inge- 
nious Galileo, when he first tried his 
philosophical glasses. By being in 
garrets much conversant, Boyle and 
Newton happily formed, and success- 
fully perfected the modern philosophy. 
There, and there only, could they use 
their telescopes to advantage. 

The world can never make a suffi- 
cient acknowledgment to garrets for 
the many valuable historians they have 
produced. Such was the instructing 
Robinson Crusoe, equally esteemed 
for his truth and morals. Such were 
the learned authors of Tom Thumb, of 
Thomas Hickathrift, of Jack the Giant 
Killer, &c. There dwelt the famous 
politicians, infallible projectors, and 
sagacious under-strappers of the state. 
Naturally do men look up hither to 


find the authors of those vastly witty 
pieces, some of which daily, some 
weekly, amuse and divert the curious 
and the idle: and indeed where else 
should they look for them but in gar- 
rets? which are the liveliest emblems 
of Parnassus, being high and difficult 
of access, and abounding with learned 
men. For since that comical devil. 
Fortune, resolved to make all poets 
and wits poor, to their great happiness 
they have been banished by the con- 
sent of all men into garrets: for there 
they pay the least rent, and there they 
are delivered from their mortal enemy 
the Dun, whose aspect, threatening 
justice, there they cease to fear. 

The Roman satirist tells us, that gar- 
rets were in great repute among his 
countrymen all the time of the common- 
wealth: but when pride and luxury, 
and the contempt of the Gods came in 
with the emperors, then the grandees 
left their garrets, and let them out to 
the poor people; intimating thereby to 
us that it was natural for them to 
leave their garrets, when they became 
proud, luxurious, and irreligious. 

As to our society, I believe it is ow- 
ing to our good affection to garrets, 
that so many of us have shone in the 
world, some in the learned, some in 
the religious. Without a man raises 
his body above his fellow-creatures, it 
seldom happens that he can raise his 
mind. Lofty garrets give us sublime 
thoughts ; for this reason the Grubean 
sages have exalted their society, in 
point of fame, above all societies, 
which will endure while we have the 
wisdom to live in garrets, which will 
be as long as we are a society. 


Mrs. Garrick.—The decease of this 
‘time honoured” Lady, who died a 
few days ago, at the age of 98, may 
render a few faint sketches of her cha- 
racter not uninteresting. Her “ruling 
passion”? was to consider all drematic 
effort as trifling when compared with 
Garrick.—He was indeed the * God of 
her Idolatry” —and thinking that— 

** When Garrick died, 
*T was Shakspeare that sighed, 
For the loss of his all in 
His sweet Davy 0;”° 
the play of Hamlet was, it is reported, 
by. the express order of his window, 
thrown into his grave. 

The anglers, who have so often per- 
sonified ** Patience in a Punt,”’ will re- 
collect two stately willows on the 
lawn, rendered sacred by the temple 
appropriated to Shakspeare ; they were 
planted by Garrick, and in the midst of 
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a violent storm, which proved fatal ‘to 
one of them, Mrs. Garrick was seen 
running about the grounds in the wild- 
est disorder, ‘* like Niobe all in tears,” 
exclaiming; *¢ Oh my Garrick! my Gar- 
rick !"” 

Her letter of remonstrance against 
Kean’s Abel Drugger was brief :— 
‘Dear Sir, you don’t know how to 
play Abel Drugger.” His reply de- 
serves also to be recorded, and placed 
to the credit of his gallantry :—‘* Dear 
Madan, -I know it.” 

George Garrick and David were in- 
separable friends as well as brothers ; 
the former used constantly, on return- 
ing tothe Theatre, to inquire at the 
stage door if David had wanted him. 
On surviving his beloved brother but a 
very short period, Charles Bannister 
gravely remarked, * it isno wonder, 
since David wanted him.” 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick it may be 
said that e fonder pair never existed. 
** In sweetest harmony they lived’ 
to the fatest period of theirlives. They 
might have safely claimed the Dunmow 
Flitch. We may therefore fairly pre- 
sume, that when the widow died— 
** David wanted her.” 

This venerable lady, it is said, visit- 
ed Westminster Abbey about a 
month ago, and, addressing the clergy- 
man who attended her, she said, ‘* I 

pose there is not room enough for 
me to be laid by the side of my dear 
David.” The Clergyman assured her 
that there would be roomenough. She 
then said, ‘* I wish to know, not that I 
think I am likely soon to require it, for 
I am yet amere girl, but only for the 
satisfaction of my feelings against the 
time when I must submit to the will of 
Heaven.” 


Che Gatherer. 


“J am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.””"— Wotton. 


Heroism. aNpD AFFEcTION.—A wo- 
man in Northampton county, in the 
United States, having observed a rattle- 
snake coiled on a log near the house, she 
took her husband’s rifle out to shoot it, 
but setting the gun at the end of thelog, 
concluded to kill it with a stick, which 
she effected; when reaching for the 
rifle, and drawing it towards her, the 
lock struck a knot, thegun went off, 
and the ball entered her left side and 
came out near the shoulder. She did 
not fall, but took the rifle into the 
house and set it up; took her infant 
from the cradle, and bidding one of 








the elder children to press her hand on 
the wound, to check the effusion of 
blood, gave suck to the baby—thus 
exemplifying the ‘ ruling passion 
strong in death’’=the last thought of 
the mother was associated with the 
comfort of her little one. A few hours 
after the woman was found a corpse. 





Fruits oF Inpustry.—Franklin, 
the greatest philosopher and statesman 
of America, was once a printer’s boy ; 
Simpson, the Scotch mathematician, 
and author of many learned works, was 
at first a poor weaver ; Herschel, one 
of the most eminent astronomers, rose 
from the low station of a fifer boy in 
the army. These examples show us 
the happy effects of assiduity and per- 
severance. 





A fellow stole Lord Chatham’s large 
gouty shoes: his servant not finding 
them, began to curse the thief.—** Ne- 
ver mind,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ all 
the harm I wish the rogue is, that the 
shoes may fit him !”’ 





Monte pt Prera.—This is an es- . ° 


tablishment at Rome, which has ex- 
isted ever since the year 1585. It is 
certainly the greatest pawnbroker’s 
shop in the world, and in its kind one 
of the noblest charities. Any person 
that brings a pawn may borrow from 
sixpence to thirty crowns without pay- 
ing any interest, but all that is lent 
above that sum pays after the rate of 
two per cent. per annum. At the end 
of the year the borrower may renew, 
which is done without any expense ; 
but at the end of two years, if the 
pledge be not redeemed, nor interest 
of the money paid, the pledge is sold, 
and the overplus of the deb tis laid by 
for the owner, who has it in his power 
to-demand it at any time within 100 
years. 


The following lines were, it is said, 
written by the celebrated Mr. Moore, 
beneath a frontispiece to a copy of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, presented to 
him by the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
in which Satan appears in the act of 
offering an apple to Eve: 

‘© With equal good-nature, good 

grace, and good looks, 

The Deyil gives apples and C—k—r 

gives books !’” 





The following verdict was returned 
a few days ago under a Coroner’s in- 
quest, in Buckinghamshire, ‘* Died by 
the visitation of God in a xatural way.” 


\ 
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Colley Cibber visited the Duke of 
Wharton at Winchendon, and taking 
an airing with his Grace, the carriage 
could hardly be dragged through the 
heavy clay. ‘* It has been said,” ob- 
served Cibber, ‘‘ that your Grace ran 
through your estate, but I defy you to 
run through this!” 


A young Englishman whilst at Naples 
was introduced at an assembly of one 
ofthe first Ladies by a Neapolitan Gen- 
tleman. While he was there his snuff- 
box was stolen from him. The next 
day, being at another house, he saw a 
person taking snuff outwf his box. He 
ran to his friend—* There (said he) 
that man in blue, with gold embroidery, 
is taking snuff out of the box stolen from 
me yesterday. Do you know him? 
Is‘he not a sharper?”—‘* Take care 
(said the other), that man is of the first 
quality.”—** I do not care for his qua- 
lity (said the Englishman), I must have 
my snuff-box again; F’ll go and ask 
him for it.”—‘* Pray (said his friend, 
he quiet, and leave it to me to get back 

our box.” Upon this assurance the 
Englishman went away, after inviting 
his friend to dine with him the next 
day. He accordingly came, and as he 
entered—‘‘ There (said he) I have 
brought you your snuff-box.”—** Well, 
how did you obtain it?”—** Why, 
(said the Neapolitan Nobleman) I did 
not wish to make any noise about it, 
therefore I picked his pocket of it.” 





A late Sicilian traveller gives an 
anecdote to prove that the bigotted 
Catholics in that country begin to en- 
tertain fav:wrable opinions of the 
English. A priest hearing a Sicilian 
woman say, that one of the officers, 
who happened to pass by, finely dress- 
ed, would “go to hell for all his lace,” 
rebuked her, and added, ‘‘ as for the 
Turks, they certainly go to hell, but 
nobody knows where the English go!” 





EPIGRAM. 

** How very easy ‘tis (cries Tom) 
to write ; ’ ’ 

**I find no hardship verses to in- 
dite.” 

“ That to believe (quoth Dick) we 
oaths don’t need ’em— 

“The hardship is, for those who 
have toread’em!”” - 


According to the Asiatic Researches, 
& very curious mode of trying the title 
of land igs practised in Hindostan :— 
Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, 
in each of which the plaintiff and de- 
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fendant’s lawyers put one of their logs 
and remain there until one of them is 
tired, or complains of being stung by 
the insects, in which case his client 
is defeated. In this country it is ¢he 
Client, and not the Lawyer, who puts 
his foot into it. 





ANECDOTE oF Dr. SMOLLETT.—A 
lad was apprenticed to a chirurgeon 
in Glasgow, and with whom he had 
been engaged in frolic on a winter’s 
evening, was receiving a severe re- 
primand from his master for quitting 
the shop; and having alleged in his 
excuse that he had been hit by a snow- 
ball, and had gone out in pursuit of the 
person who had thrown it, was listen- 
ing to the taunts of his master on the 
improbability of such a story. ‘* How 
long,” said the son of Xsculapius, 
with the confident air of one fearless of 
contradiction, ‘‘ might I stand here, 
and such a thing not happen to me?” 
when Smollett, who stood behind the 
pillar of the shop-door, and heard what 
passed, snatched up a snow-ball, and 
quickly delivered his playmate from 
the dilemma in which this question had 
placed him, by an answer equally 
prompt and conclusive. 





A Wiutsuire Ciceronst.—One of 
the countless victims of the Fonthill 
Epidemic, at the moment of ee 
that infallible incipient symptom whic! 
betrays itself in a visit to the princely 


* mansion of the Pembrokes, found his 


attention arrested at the very entrance 
by the noble equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. After bestowing on this 
-superb effort of the sculptor’s art its 
due degree of silent admiration, he 
turned to a decent looking native who 
stood nigh, and inquired for whom that 
figure was intended? ‘ Thot ther, 
Zur?’. was the reply, ‘iss shuer I 
know’t—’tuz Marquis O'Rileys.” 





The thieves about town, who make 
a jest of their gravest misfortunes, 
have got up the cant phrase of ** Punish- 
ment by the Cubit,” in allusion to the 
name of the inventor of the Tread 
Mill; as they also, referring to the 
name of the Ordinary of Newgate, and 
his holy office of praying by criminals 
on the scaffold till the fatal signal for 
execution is given, designate hanging 
to be “‘leaving the world with their 
ears stuffed with Cotton.” 


Tue Hoty Lanp.—The hills in 
Judea, from the commencement of ine 
mountain scenery, are all of a round 


handsome shape, meeting in the base, 
and separated at the tops, not in peaks 
or pointed acuminations, but like the 
gradual retiring of two round balls, 
placed in juxta-position. Their sides 
are partially covered with earth, which 
nourishes a feeble sprinkling of wither- 
ed grass, with here and there a dwarf 
tree or sclitary shrub. ‘They are not 
susceptible of cultivation, except on 
the very summit, where we saw the 
plough going in several places. They 
might be terraced, but thcre are no 
traces of their ever having been so. 
The rock peeps out in many places, 
but- never in precipitous cliffs: the 
strata are horizontal, and in many 
places have exactly the appearance of 
the stone courses in a building. The 
features of the whole scenery brought 
strongly to my recollection the ride 
from Sanquhar to Lead hills, in Scot- 
land ; and to those who have visited 
this interesting part of my native coun- 
try, | can assure them, the comparison 
gives a favourable representation of 
the hills of Judea. But there are two 
remarkable points of difference: in the 
northern scenery, the traveller passes 
over an excellent road, and travels 
among an honest and industrious popu- 
lation, where the conversation of the 
commonest people will often delight 
and surprise the man of letters. But 
among the hills of Palestine, the road 
is almost impassable, and the traveller 
finds himself among a set of infamous 
and ignorant thieves, who would cut 
his throat for a farthing, and rob him 
of his property for the mere pleasure 
of doing it. 


Aseful Domestic Hints. 


Yeast.—The following method of 
making yeast for bread, is both easy 
and expeditious. Boil one pound of 
good flour, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two 
gallons of water, for one hour; when 
milk-warm, bottle it, and cork it close. 
It will be fit for use in twenty-four 
hours. One-pint of this will make 
eighteen pounds of bread. 

Cement.—Take sixteen parts of whit- 
ening, finely powdered, and heated to 
redness, to drive off all the water. 
When cold, itis to be mixed with sixteen 
fae of black rosin, and one part of 

> wax: the latter having been pre- 
viously melted together, aud the whole 
stirred till of an uniform consistence. 
This cement is excellent for the use of 
turners and artizans in general. 
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Rice Gluwe.—An elegant cement may 
be made from rice flour, which fs at 
present used for that purpose in China 
and Japan. It is only necessary to mix 
the rice flour intimately with cold water, 
and gently simmer it over a fire, when 
it readily forms a delicate and. durable 
cement, not only answering all the pur- 
poses of common paste, but admirably 
adapted for joining together paper, card, 
&c. in forming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments, which afford much 
employment and amusement to the la- 
dies. When made of the consistence of 

laster-clay, models, busts, basso-re-- 

ievos, &c. may be formed, and the arti- 
cles, when dry, are susceptible of high 
polish, and are very durable. 

Apoplexy.—A recent medical writer 
maintains that the alarming increase of 
apoplectic fits is attributable, in a great 
measure. iv the custom of wearing cra- 
vats; a: sddition to our. dress which 
was not made until the 16th century, 
previous to which period, he says, the 
disorder was met with but as one to 
three compared with the present. And 
he seeks to strengthen his hypothesis by 
observing, that women are less liable to 
apoplexy than men, “‘ although the na- 
ture of their economy might be suppos- 
ed to lead oftener to the complaint.” 

Kidney Beans.—In the spring of the 
year we noticed the unusual appearance 
of these very useful vegetables sprout- 
ing from the last year’s roots, and upon 
inquiry we find that it has been very ge- 
neral. Some years past, at a village in 
this county, they were known to vege- 
tate for several years, but it was sup- 
posed to arise from the earth they stood 
in being near a steam-engine, and in 
consequence of the heat, the frost did 
not penetrate to the roots. It is proba- 
ble that if a covering of straw and coal 
ashes be made use of, the curious hor- 
ticulturist may next spring have. the 
gratification of seeing them shoot a 
third season. It must be applied soon. 
—Bath Chronicle. 





*,* In.our next we shall give an ac- 
count of Mr. Farquaar, the purchaser 
of Fonthill Abbey; and in No. IV, an 
engraved View of that splendid Man- 
sion, in Mr. Sears’ best style. 

We feel much obliged to C. H.S., for 
his friendly hints, but to adopt them 
would subject the Mirror to a stamp 
duty of double its present price. 





or ag J. a Chaar, 355, me 
ast of Exeter’ e); 

5 Newsmen end Booksellers. Printed by 
©. DOLBY, 20 Strand. 
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